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SIXTH REPORT OF THE SURVEYOR GENERAL OF BRITISH AND 
SCOTCH CONVICT-PRISONS. June i4, 1853. pp. 127. 


In our last number we noticed, with as much fullness as our 
limits allow, a valuable work by John 7. Burt, B. A., Assistant 
Chaplain at the Pentonville Prison, and formerly Chaplain to 
the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, in which he treats of the results 
of the system of separate confinement as administered at Pen- 
tonville. We need not say, that such qualifications as the 
author of this work possesses to judge of these results are rare. 
His former connection with one of the most extensive, cele- 
brated and successful institutions for the treatment of insanity, 

‘and his intimate association with the subjects of penal dis- 
cipline in separation, combine to give an authority to his opin- 
ions, to which we cannot but pay some deference. If the chief 
strength of the objection to the seclusion of convicts from each 
other’s society, lies (as we may safely assume,) in its tendency 
to derange the mind, an intelligent, judicious chaplain’s posi- 
tion is certainly very favorable for the detection of such ten- 
dencies. And if, in addition to other qualifications, he has had 
the opportunity to become familiar with the different phases of 
mental derangement by an official connection with an institu- 
tion for its treatment, we could scarcely expect a more desirable 

VOL. Ix.—1 
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combination of circumstances to give weight to a deliberate 
judgment on such a subject. 

The object of Mr. Burt’s book, (as our readers will remem- 
ber,) was to show that just so far as the rigid separation of the 
convicts at Pentonville has been abandoned and what were re- 
garded as modifications or meliorations of the system have been 
introduced, just as far have the wholesomeness and safety of the 
discipline been impaired. Instead of showing the evils of asso- 
ciation, and arguing from them the indispensable necessity of 
separation, he shows the advantages of separation, which had 
been signally illustrated at Pentonville, and the loss which has 
been sustained, morally, mentally, physically and economically 
by modified association. 

It is natural that those who favored such a modification 
should strive to justify it. Indeed there can be no doubt that 
they acted from the highest regard to the interests of the pub- 
lic and the prisoner. If they erred in judgment, as we think 
they did, and as Mr. Burt’s book conclusively proves they did, 
we may hope they will retrace their steps, (difficult as the 
task may be,) and restore to the Pentonville Prison its original 
discipline. 

The sixth report of the Surveyor General of British prisons, 
made to Parliament in June last, adverts (as we presume) to 
Mr. Burt’s book under the title of “an attempt recently made 
to show that certain modifications which have been introduced 
into the discipline of Pentonville Prison, have had a prejudicial 
effect on the health of the prisoners.’’ And the author of the 
report, (Lieut. Col. Jebb,) speaks of the revival of “the ques- 
tion of enforcing strict separation for indefinite and lengthened 
periods,’ as a reason for reviewing the measures of the govern- 
ment on this subject. 

The Surveyor General cites the following opinion of the late 


Mr. Crawford, in his report on the prisons of this country, 
made in 1834; 


Upon a careful review of every part of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, after seeing the whole, and examining a considerable 
number of the individuals confined in it, I have no hesitation 
in declaring my conviction that its discipline is a safe and effi- 
cacious mode of prison management, that it has no unfavorable 
effects on the mind or health, and that with the addition of 
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moral and religious instruction, solitary imprisonment thus en- 
forced may be rendered powerfully instrumental, not only in 
deterring, but also in reclaiming the offender. 


_ This seems to be a very deliberate and unqualified opinion ; 
and had the valuable life of the author been prolonged, he 
might have been able to show us, what we doubt not is the fact, 
that whatever injurious consequences may be supposed to re- 
sult from the discipline, should not be urged against the princz- 
ple of convict-separation, but against a defective and inappro- 
priate application of it. 

When the Surveyor General therefore, maintains that the 
anticipations of Mr. Crawford respecting the safety of the dis- 
cipline at the Eastern Penitentiary have not been realized, he 
must mean that the principles on which Mr. Crawford supposed 
the discipline to be administered were misapprehended, or have 
been modified or abandoned. We do not think that ‘‘ experi- 
ence” has taught any thing which Mr. Crawford did not foresee, 
unless it is, that men entrusted with the administration of a 
prison do not always evince the judgment and skill which such 
a position demands. And even of this, we can scarcely suppose 
that his long and intimate acquaintance with penal institutions 
had not apprised him. We never imagined that Mr. Crawford 
or any body else maintained the opinion, that a system of 
prison discipline could be safely enforced in the case of all 
prisoners alike, and for a period of indefinite length. He pro- 
bably held as we do, and as Col. Jebb does, that separation is one 
of the elements of all wholesome discipline, and that the scale 
of penalties is to be formed with proper reference to it. If the 
legitimate ends of punishment are as fully answered by one 
year’s or one month’s confinement, apart from convict society, 
as they are by two or five years confinement with access to 
such society, a corresponding difference is demanded in the 
terms of the sentence, and should be at once authorized by 
law. 

It is no argument against the use of a medical substance 
concentrated, that it is more powerful than the same substance 
diluted. No more is it an argument against convict-separation, 
that a prisoner feels it more sensibly than he does convict- 
association. Whatever weight the consideration has, goes to 
the manner and degree, not to the principle. 
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The author of the report before us has been long and labori- 
ously occupied in the study of prison discipline, and in the 
practical management of penal institutions; and we suppose, 
understands fully, not only the principles involved in various 
theories on the subject, but the terms by which those princi- 
ples are distinguished. We are not a little surprised, therefore, 
that he should use the phrases “separate confinement and 
associated labor’”’ to denote the two prevailing systems. Surely 
he is not ignorant that labor is quite as prominent a feature in 
separate as in associate prisons, and that intercourse is as 
strictly prohibited in the latter as in the former. The true 
and proper distinction cannot be expressed by any single term. 
One system contemplates the constant separation of the con- 
victs one from the other. The other enjoins such separation 
by night only. Labor is required alike under both. Thus the 
true difference is seen to be, that under the former system the 
convicts labor apart, without the opportunity of intercourse ; 
and under the latter they labor together, without the allowance 
of intercourse. Under one they are separated ; under the other 
they are silenced ; but under both they labor. ‘To describe one 
as ‘separate confinement,’ and the other as “associated 
labor,” is therefore quite likely to mislead those who have not 
other means of information. Begging all who discuss this sub- 
ject to be accurate in the use of terms, we proceed to look a 
little more closely into the views of the report before us. 

We are told that Mr. Crawford's conclusions respecting the 
discipline enforced at the Eastern Penitentiary, “rested upon 
very slender data.’’ But those conclusions stood unimpeached 
for six years, and at the end of that term, so settled had 
public opinion become in accordance with those conclusions, 
that the very system they sustained was introduced into Eng- 
land, on a most expensive and liberal scale. The question of 
erecting a model prison on the separate principle was discussed 
for a long time. When the bill to authorize its erection was in 
debate, July 11, 1839, the Lord Chancellor spoke of the system 
as calculated to “make the prisoners leave the prisons better 
subjects, and to put them in that state which would prevent a 
repetition of their offences. This was a matter which had for a 
considerable time occupied the attention of every civilized 
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country in the world. A separate system had for a long time 
existed in America, whence it had attracted the attention of 
the governments of Europe, many of which had sent out com- 
petent persons to observe how the system was carried on, and 
to report on its effects. The reports of those individuals to 
their respective governments was highly favorable to the Ame- 
rican system. The gentlemen sent out from France were, 
before going out, strongly prejudiced against that system, but 
on seeing its operations and effects, their reports were alto- 
gether in its favor. It was not, however, necessary that we 
should go to any foreign country to see how such a plan worked, 
for we had it operating in the Glasgow Bridewell, and if their 
Lordships looked to the reports of the prison inspectors, they 
would find, that it had been attended with the most salutary 
results. ‘This had been shown by the best of all tests, that of 
experience. One of the worst effects of confinement in our 
gaols on their present system was, the association of persons 
young in guilt with characters much worse than themselves.” 
* x * x x * * ** x x 

“One object of this bill would be, to cause that separation of the 
prisoners which would prevent this contamination. One objec- 
tion to it was its severity; but no two things could be more 
different than solitary confinement in its ordinary sense, and 
that kind of confinement which this bill contemplated. In the 
one case the prisoner was secluded from all society, and left 
without work or employment of any kind, save that of brooding 
over his own thoughts, which must be of a painful kind; but 
the prisoner separately confined under this bill, though he 
would be kept from any communication with his fellow prison- 
ers, would not be wholly secluded from society. His mind 
would be engaged by being kept in constant employment, and 
he would be open to the visits of those who would do him good, 
he would be open to the visits of the officers of the prison, the 
magistrates, and the chaplain. ‘The reports on their Lordships’ 
table were filled with instances of the good effects of this 
system. The principle had been already adopted in many 
prisons, and in every case with success. * * The increased ex- 
penditure which might be required for carrying the system into 
operation would be chiefly in the first outlay for enlarging the 
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prisons, but after it came into full operation it would be found 
to diminish the annual expense. * * He begged their Lordships 
to look at the evidence before them of the value of this system 
—at the testimony of all persons who had examined into the 
subject—at the state of crime in this country, and at the state 
of the prisons in this country—and if their Lordships, with that 
information before them, should say that they would not 
authorize this system, their Lordships would be taking on them- 
selves a very grave responsibility. * * He could not believe, that 
such would be the case, when they look at the reports of the 
inspectors of prisons, and at the mass of evidence unmet by 
any objections of weight. If it were their Lordships’ pleasure 
to adopt the system, it was proposed to erect a prison on this sys- 
tem in the vicinity of London. Undoubtedly the magistrates of 
the counties sought to have the opportunity of inspecting it in 
operation, and of seeing how the system worked before they 
adopted it themselves (in county prisons.) But if their Lord- 
ships should pass this bill, and authorize the erection of a 
model prison in the neighborhood of London, that all might see 
how the system was conducted—unless such an experiment 
should produce different results to what it had done in every 
other place where it had been tried, he had not the least wish 
that any compulsory power should be enacted to make magis- 
trates adopt the system, having the full conviction that they 
would adopt it of themselves. It was much better that they 
should adopt it of themselves; but the object of this bill was 
to give them the power, if they thought fit to exercise it, and 
to offer them the opportunity of seeing how it worked.” 

The Earl of Chichester observed that ‘every improvement in 
prison discipline had proceeded upon the principle of the sepa- 
ration of the prisoners—a provision which was most essential 
in any system of penal restraint. That principle their Lord- 
ships well knew was adopted in several prisons in the time of 
the Protectorate, and had been carried out still farther, in 
many places, in modern times. He should prefer, if it were 
practicable, to see the silent and the separate system combined. 
However, he hoped their Lordships would pass this bill; and 
that the amendments which might be introduced into it in com- 
mittee would not destroy the opportunity now afforded for 
carrying out the separate system under certain limitations.” 
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The Lord Chancellor said in reply, that ‘the silent system 
had the same object in view as the separate system, but the 
former was much less efficacious. There were very strong cases 
mentioned in the reports of the inspectors of prisons, showing 
that the silent system could not be carried into effect. Within 
a comparatively short space of time it appeared that upwards of 
5,000 punishments were inflicted for the violation of the silent 
system—thus demonstrating that that plan could not at all be 
put in competition with the separate system.’’* 

In the course of a debate on the same subject in the House 
of Commons, within a week after this full expression of the 
views of the Lord Chancellor, an attempt was made to shake 
public confidence in the safety and superiority of the separate 
system, by reference to American documents, the origin and 
character of which are known to most of our readers. Whether 
it was that Lord John Russell knew for what purposes, or under 
what circumstances the documents to which reference had been 
made, were prepared, or whether he discerned the illogical 
and fallacious character of the argument based upon them, we 
do not say ; but inreply to the objections, by whomsoever urged, 
he said that they were made “to the system of separate con- 
finement, though that system had been approved by persons of 
the highest authority, who had seen it in operation in America. 
The object of the bill was to authorize each county to adopt 
this system if they saw fit, and after the question had been so 
much discussed, he did not think it necessary to prove facts 
which had already been as much made matter of demonstration 
as any thing could possibly be.’’+ On the passage of the bill, 
the ayes were 126, and the noes 21. 

Now if Lord John Russell will say, that facts have come to 
his knowledge since this debate, which essentially modify his 
views as then expressed, we should feel constrained to investi- 
gate them, and give all the consideration to them, which any 
reasonable opponent might think they deserve. 

The passage of the bill was followed in the next year by the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the model prison at Pentonville. The 
prison was completed at great expense, and the separate disci- 


* Hansard’s debates in Parliament, July, 1839. { Ibid. 
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pline thenceforth rigidly maintained. There were many on both 
sides of the Atlantic watching the progress of the experiment, 
but no cause was found to distrust the safety or the efficacy of the 
system. No intelligent reader of the reports of that prison can 
doubt that the principle of convict-separation as there applied, 
showed itself to be all that its friends and advocates had claimed 
for it. There was at one time a heavy bill of mortality, and 
the cry was heard that convict-separation was destroying life 
at a fearful rate in Pentonville; but calm inquiry ensued, and 
it was found that there was a remarkable prevalence of lung- 
diseases, and this led to an investigation of the atmosphere in 
certain shops, which was found to be full of minute particles 
of deleterious substances thrown off in the progress of the work. 
The cause of this being removed, the health of the convicts was 
restored; the imputation on the discipline was admitted to 
be groundless, and we will venture to say, that not a solitary 
item of evidence can be produced to show that convict-separa- 
tion has ever proved itself inimical to the physical or mental 
health of a single inmate of Pentonville. We are aware that 
sundry reports have come from the transport-ships about the 
weakness of limbs of which some of the convicts complained, and 
about their vacant stare and incapacity for work, and they 
have been studiously propagated on our shores. But have. we 
knowledge of another set of transports, from some other Eng- 
lish prison where a different system of discipline prevailed, 
whose limbs were all vigorous, their countenances fat and fair, 
and their minds of average capacity ? Are none of these effects 
visible on men of the same class and of corresponding mental 
and physical condition at the termination of their prison-life 
in association ? 

But to return to the report. In 1847 the Surveyor General 
was prepared to advise against separate confinement for a 
‘much longer period than twelve months,’’ and at the same time 
he expresses his conviction, that its continuance beyond that 
time is ‘‘ neither necessary or desirable.’ (p. 7, 8.) In 1848 
there was a large amount of disease, which was ascribed to the 
admission of a class of convicts less able to bear severe dis- 
cipline than those who were admitted in earlier years, and hence 
was reasonably inferred the importance of more watchful medical 
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superintendence of those who have peculiar temperaments and 
dispositions. , 

In 1849 the idea was suggested of making separation a pre- 
paratory stage of discipline for involuntary service on the 
public works. The separate system is spoken of as “an un- 
natural and artificial state,’’ (as we suppose all kinds of im- 
prisonment are,) and the necessity is urged of employing the 
convicts in some way that shall prepare them for removal to 
the colonies. Were we subjects of the British Queen and ask- 
ed to devise some way of fitting convicts to become colonists, 
and at the same time making their service profitable to the 
State, it is very likely we might advise to a brief and severe 
discipline ; then a season of probation as laborers in the public 
service, and then re-commitment, or transportation, or liberty 
according to the development of character. But when treating 
of convict-separation as a system of prison discipline, we lay 
out of view all these local and temporary considerations, and 
address ourselves to the simple inquiry, whether that mode of 
treating convicts is not, on the whole, more in accordance with 
the design and end of penal discipline than to suffer them to 
associate under any rules or interdictions which the wit of 
man can enforce. 

We regard this sixth report of the Surveyor General as 
decidedly favoring the strict observance of the separate system 
of discipline with all classes of convicts, for periods of from 
twelve to fifteen months. And the following paragraph shows 
that, with all the exceptions he takes to the results of the model 
prison, his confidence in the indispensableness of the principle 
is not only unskaken but confirmed. 

‘“‘'The experiment at Pentonville,” he says, “had been so 
conclusive and satisfactory as regarded the moral effects of 
separate confinement, that it was determined to secure for the 
whole body the advantages which up to 1847 and 1848 had 
been confined to a small section, and thus realize the anticipa- 
tions of those most interested in the treatment of convicts, by 
applying that experience in establishing an improved and com- 
prehensive scheme of prison discipline, which might be equally 
applicable to all convicts and under any circumstances. 


“* The result was the determination, that the period of separ- 
VoL. 1x.—2 
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ate confinement should be limited to an average of about 12 
months, followed by strict penal discipline in association and 
employment on the public works, for a period proportioned to 
the original sentence.” 

And in order to carry out these views, 800 cells were hired 
by the government, in county and borough prisons, at the rate 
of $25 a year, and thus “instead of 500 prisoners only, being 
subjected to separate confinement, arrangements are made by 
which upwards of 2000 are now undergoing that discipline.” — 
p. 13. ) 

Our readers need not be told that a system of secondary 
punishment is totally impracticable in our country. Instead 
of preparing convicts for colonies, we have to provide for con- 
victs that Europe is sending to us by myriads, and that too of 
the most hardened and accomplished class. Hence our penal 
system should be constructed with a view to the full effect 
which restraint, privation and suffering can be supposed to 
have in reforming or intimidating bad men and women. When a 
convict leaves one of our prisons upon the expiration of his 
sentence, there is no intermediate position for him to occupy 
as a probationer. He mingles at once and freely with the 
community, and the very same day may sit side by side with 
the judge that sentenced him, or the warden who has just dis- 
missed him. If our convicts were destined to labor in associa- 
tion on the public works for one, five or seven years, and then 
to be transported for life to a distant colony, we should regard 
the question of separation for the first year or two as of much 
less moment, though we should still prize the advantages which 
even a limited period of such seclusion affords for inducing re- 
flection and imparting instruction. In all comparisons between 
the United States and European countries on this subject, it 
should be borne in mind that their penal laws are executed 
under advantages peculiar to their governments. Crime is far 
more easily detected there than here. The police systems are 
much more severe and effective, and the chances of acquittal, 
escape or pardon are incomparably fewer. The return to 
social and civil privileges is also next to impossible. In the 
absence of all these auxiliary influences to repress and punish 
crime, we have need of more care to make our penal processes, 
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when they are applied, as efficient as may be, and especially 
should we cut off all facilities for combinations and fellowships 
among rogues. 

We advocate convict-separation as among the best means of 
attaining the ends of punishment and of preventing the increase 
of crime. Our convictions are clear that it is invaluable in this 
view, and that it may be and has been enforced for a quarter of 
a century without the slightest detriment to mind or body. If 
it were the general basis of prison discipline throughout our 
country, we are confident its efficiency in checking and dimin- 
ishing crime would be seen and acknowledged by all parties. 
If it is esteemed unduly severe, and a system continues to be 
generally adopted, which gives convicts an opportunity of 
mutual acquaintance, we shall not look for any sensible decrease 
of crime as a result of imprisonment. And if counteracting 
influences can be drawn from no other quarter, we must expect 
that offences will increase in number, boldness and atrocity 
until we shall be forced to the adoption of a penal code, of 
which separation for a term of years, will be the mildest fea- 
ture. 

Our readers will not suppose from the remarks we have 
made, that we are defending what is known here as the Penn- 
sylvanian system against objections to it urged abroad. So far 
as we know, the instance has never yet occurred in which the 
trial of it has been fairly made, and the result did not commend 
it to the confidence of judicious and candid men. 

That the doctrine of convict-separation continues to be main- 
tained in full force by the prison authorities of England, is 
manifested from a single paragraph in the report before us. 


The Directors fully concur with me in opinion, that separate 
confinement is a most valuable and indispensable auxiliary in 
any sound system of discipline for convicts under long sentences, 
and that it is a principle which it would be most desirable to 
carry out during shorter terms to the full extent contemplated 
by the Committee of the House of Commons 1850, but they 
would equally shrink from the responsibility of strictly enfore- 
ing it in those cases where there existed any indication of a 
prejudicial effect arising from that kind of discipline on the 
health of mind or body.” —p. 63. 
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Holding as we do, that no infringement of the principle of 
separation is needful to secure any such ameliorations of its 
severity as will meet the cases which are contemplated in this 
paragraph, we would ask no more conclusive and unqualified 
verdict in its favor. 

Before we lay aside this interesting document, we must advert 
for a moment to one topic of special interest, which is incident- 
ally discussed, viz., provision for discharged prisoners. 

No one at all familiar with the details of prison-life, need be 
told that the condition of. most convicts upon their discharge 
is forlorn indeed. The excitement attending the first few hours 
of freedom soon subsides, and they address themselves to some 
mode of obtaining food, raiment and lodging. 

*‘Tt is too obvious to need remark, that, however they may 
have been led by the reflection which has been forced upon 
them in confinement, sincerely to deplore their past career of 
crime, and to form good resolutions for the future, or with 
whatever dread of a prison, the stern discipline to which they 
have been subjected, may have inspired them, it is vain to ex- 
pect they will be able to avoid a repetition of their offences, 
unless they can obtain the means of subsistence on discharge. 
What chance will they stand, in the struggle against the pres- 
sure of wants which cannot be postponed, unless they receive 
some help in their search for employment t 

This is a plain case. It is encouraging to know that Sante 
to supply the needful aid in the cases supposed, have been 
highly successful. Of an existing institution for the relief of 
discharged prisoners near London, we are told that “‘ the appli- 
cations of hundreds for admission, under circumstances that 
preclude all doubt of the sincerity of their desire to abandon 
criminal courses, or at least to try the effect of a change, have 
been unsuccessful because of its scanty funds; and it is well 
known that some have been compelled to resort to their former 
pursuits.” Reference is also made to the Manchester philan- 
thropist, Mr. Wright, of whose labors we gave an account in 
our number for January, 1853. Through his individual efforts, 
‘upwards of 150 prisoners have, after their discharge, procured 
situations. How rich the harvest of reward that has followed 
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his endeavors may be gathered from the fact, that, out of all 
these cases, he has heard of but one relapse !”’ 

It is well observed by Colonel Jebb, that “if it were only on 
the low ground of financial expediency, government would do ~ 
well to second and stimulate these humane efforts. Many a 
man, whether from having been brought to see the error of his 
ways, or, from the dread of punishment, would gladly avoid 
again coming within the grasp of the law, if it were in his 
power to maintain himself by honest industry. Without friends 
or the means of employment, what are they to do? That 
question demands an answer.”’ 

To the same effect the governor of Barbadoes lately remarked 
on the occasion of the laying of a corner stone of a new prison 
in that Island, “that there is a duty which society owes to the 
discharged prisoner which, until of late years, may have been 
too much neglected in all countries. The taint of crime is not 
readily removed, and the difficulty of regaining a place in 
society, when once forfeited, has caused but too many to relapse 
into evil associations. Some interposition is therefore needed 
in the way of prevention, and by placing them for a time under 
the surveillance of the magistrate, and in situations remote from 
temptation, they are better enabled to regain a respectable, 
position; and examples may be adduced where this has been 
followed by decided reformation. 

We should deceive ourselves, however, if we were to regard 
the subject as one in which there are not great difficulties to 
surmount, but which, for the sake of society, it is not the less 
our duty to encounter with a resolution to overcome them.”’ 

Colonel Jebb estimates that about 2000 convicts leave the 
British prisons yearly. Of this number, he thinks, “it may 
reasonably be anticipated that a large proportion will do well 
for themselves, if only afforded very moderate pecuniary assist- 
ance. They may have friends or property, or a trade requir- 
ing but little capital to fall back upon, but very many will 
require the active hand of benevolence, or a comprehensive 
scheme under the control of the government, for giving them 
some measure of assistance until they can provide for them- 
selves. 


The interests involved in the course of life which a convict 
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shall take on his discharge from confinement, are too important 
to be left to the fitful and uncertain protection of individual 
benevolence. It is certainly a much more grateful duty of 
government to remove him from violent temptations, than it is 
to punish him, when he is overcome by them. There is also a 
double advantage secured, when we not only restrain one from 
wrong doing, but encourage and help him to do right. May 
we not hope that the interests of discharged prisoners will 
awaken a more earnest sympathy, and that some practical 
method of caring for them will be devised and adopted ? 





Arr. II—SOCIAL EVILS ; THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR CURE. By 
Alexander Thompson, Esq., of Banchory, pp. 176. London, 1852, 


WHATEVER may be the future condition of our country as it 
regards the number and character of its criminal population, it 
never can be said that no method was known by which the ranks 
of convicts and vagabonds could be thinned, and their recruit- 
ing agencies abolished. 

There is a mode of cutting off nearly, if not quite all acces- 
sions to the pauper and convict army. It is cheap, simple and 
easy of adaptation to all communities containing materials on 
which to employ it. It is no mere theory, but is a rational, 
philosophical and well-attested result of a patient struggle with 
criminal propensities in their infant development. A full 
grown man is thrust into a cell, and the door bolted after him as 
much as to say,—that is the best thing society can do with such 
a fellow as you are,—and it is a true interpretation of the act. 
It is indeed the best thing wnder the circumstances. 

But suppose we go in to him and hear his story. He begins at 
the beginnin&, and tells us of his early home, if such a place as 
he lived in can fairly claim to be designated by that sweet word. 
We find that from his infancy he was familiar with the most 
revolting scenes of poverty, degradation and gtilt. His parents 
were habitual topers; his covering was rags and dirt; neither 
mind or body was cared for, and nothing upon him or about 
him indicated that any one person was more responsible for his 
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existence or preservation than any other. Accustomed first to 
witness and then to practice all kinds of deception and fraud, 
always encouraged, and oftentimes required under severe pen- 
alties to lie and steal; with no occupation or amusement ex- 
cept doing mischief, what wonder is it that he grew up a 
thief and a burglar! When he was a little boy in a dirty alley, 
surrounded by perverting and corrupting influences, society 
could have done a good thing for him. It would have been 
quite practicable to have withdrawn him from that loathsome 
habitation, to have cleansed and clothed him, to have given 
him wholesome food, not a meal of which was ever yet set be- 
fore him, to have put him under instruction and industrial 
training, to have given him some knowledge of himself, and of 
his destiny as an immortal and accountable creature, and thus to 
have prepared him for usefulness and respectability in life. We 
say this was a practicable course for society to take, but having 
neglected it, and having left the corrupt communications and 
associations of such an infancy and childhood to have their full 
influence upon a depraved heart, until it conceives and executes 
some crime at the very thought of which humanity shudders, 
the best thing we can do with him is to catch him and shut 
or string him up. 

As we said just now, such a result is no longer a matter of 
necessity, but of choice. The familiar theory that all radical 
correction of social evils to be successful, must be begun in the 
childhood of a generation, has been presented to our eyes all 
worked out in actual, active life. The whole process has been 
exhibited to our senses with a minuteness of detail, and an ob- 
viousness in the relation between cause and effect, to which 
the most cautious and sceptical must yield. 

The process may be studied in the unpretending volume, 
whose title we have prefixed to this article, and the general 


character of it may be inferred from the position taken at the 
outset. 


The true philosophy of human nature on this point, as on 
every other, is to be found in the Scriptures of truth ; and they 
point out early training as the only mode by which human 
beings can be put, so far as man can do it, in the way of liv- 
ing “a godly, righteous, and sober life.” 

True it is, the Scriptures give no warrant for neglecting or 
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despairing of even the most depraved of the human race—nay, 
they exhort to every exertion on their behalf; but the rule of 
universal application is, Train up a child in the way in which 
he ought to go, and to this is added the positive assurance, 
‘‘that when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 


In this short text, we find the path prescribed, and the en- 
couragement given to walk in it. 


Even if our present system did all that was expected from it, 
it would fall short of meeting the exigencies of the case. 

It is not enough for society to reform criminals after they 
have led lives of crimes for years ; it has another and a greater, 
and happily it has also an easier work to accomplish, and that 
is, to prevent the growth of a population of juvenile offenders— 
ready and willing, year after year, to fill up the places of those 
who may have been reformed, or removed from the country. 
The work is not to cleanse the polluted stream after it has long 


flowed on in its pestilential course, but to purify the fountain 
whence it draws its unfailing supply. 


The whole system of our old crivainal law was punishment— 
punishment. The present system is to reform men after they 
have become offenders. Another and a wiser system would be, 
to try to prevent their ever becoming criminals at all. 

If this can be done, surely few arguments are needed to 


prove its superiority to the most perfect system of punishment, 
or the most successful plans for reformation. 


This preventive agency should be so thorough and efficient, 
as to take possession of all children whose habits or social cir- 
cumstances are evidently preparing them for a life of crime, or 
who may have already entered upon it, and to keep hold of them 
until they have been trained in the knowledge of the right way, 
and fairly started in a course of well-doing. The first inquiry 
of the work before us, is into the causes of erime in general. 
A considerable portion of juvenile crime is the result of the 
example and influence of adult criminals, and hence to check 
the former, we must diminish, as much as possible the force of 
the latter. Whatever auxiliary agencies may exist, it will be 
admitted that intemperance is by far the most active and uni- 
versal. If intemperance in the use of intoxicating drinks were 
to cease, four-fifths of recorded crimes would be unknown, and 
with this reduction of recorded offences, we might reasonably 
anticipate the reduction of nine-tenths of juvenile delinquency. 
It is confidently stated, that nine-tenths of the neglected child- 
ren in our populous towns, are the children of habitually in- 
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temperate parents. The next most prolific source of juvenile 
crime is an unhealthy, comfortless, and vicious home. Mr. 
Thompson very truly says: 


It is impossible for children to be brought up as Christian 
children ought to be, when huddled together, male and female, 
old and young, like pigs in a stye; and yet this revolting ex- 


pression is not too strong to designate the dwellings of tens of 
thousands in our land. 


There is no heuse-rent so extravagantly high as that paid 
by the veriest outcasts of our streets. The tenant of the noblest 
mansion in London pays a far lower nightly rent for the 
space he occupies, and the cubic feet of air he breathes, than 
does the miserable urchin who pays his two or three pence for 
permission to stow himself under the bed of a low lodging- 
house, filled to suffocation by the most abandoned of all ages. 

If it be desirable to pollute the rising generation, to sink 
them below the possibility of recovery, then let the low lodging- 
houses, and wretched single rooms and cellars of our lowest 
classes be continued. They are as full of children as they are 


of disease and sin. 

A third cause of juvenile delinquency is found in houses of 
ill-fame, where youth of both sexes are corrupted almost as 
soon as they enter their teens, and some even earlier! 

Fourthly, cheap theatres, balls and concerts are regarded as 
a fruitful source of juvenile crime. The temptation to petty 
theft, in order to get the means of attending such places, the 
corrupting scenes which are witnessed there, and the vile asso- 
ciations which are inevitable in such places are too obvious to 
require exposition. It is said, in an English report, that the 
evil wrought in a single evening at one of these low concerts, 
would outweigh the good that can be done by a dozen Sunday- 
schools in a twelvemonth. Pawnbrokers’ establishments con- 
tribute not a little to the evil we are considering, and then 
comes the main spring of all—a depraved and neglected mind 
and heart. 

After conceding to the promoters of popular education, as 


large a measure of credit as they could ask, our author insists 
that, 


There is still a large class of children below that which ordi- 
nary day-schools reach, and to it most of our juvenile delin- 
quents belong—on whom education must, in some sort, be 


forced. They must either be coaxed or compelled to receive its 
VoL 1x.—3 
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just as a nurse deals with a naughty child to aecomplish the 


swallowing of the potion prescribed by the physician. 

The ignorance on the part of our criminal population is 
almost incredible—amounting often to something like the death 
of the mental faculties. 

From various returns, it appears that, of those who are com- 
mitted to prison in Scotland, (where education is said to be 
rather more generally diffused than in England,) not more than 
two per cent. are well educated, twenty per cent. cannot read 
at all, fifty per cent. can read with difficulty—which in fact 
means, cannot read to any useful purposes—and only twenty- 
eight per cent. can read well. 

As to writing, it is found that fifty-one per cent. cannot 
form a letter, that eleven per cent. can write their names only, 
that twenty-nine can write with difficulty—that is, not to any 
useful purpose—and that only seven per cent. write well. 

It may therefore be confidently asserted that our criminals, 
as a class, are grossly ignorant. : 


There is good reason to believe, that however great the ad- 
vantages the children of our own country enjoy, thousands do not 
know their letters, and other thousands who do are as incapa- 
ble of reaping any advantage from it, as if they were utterly 
ignorant. And among those who have been taught to read, 


few have any motive or guide to direct them to the right use 
of the attainment. 


The report of Rey. John Clay, Chaplain of the Preston Gaol, 
for the year 1850, gives the following as the summary of the 
intellectual condition of the prisoners who came under his care. 


‘“‘674 were unable to read in the slightest degree. 646 were 
ignorant of the Saviour’s name, and unable to repeat a word of 
intelligible prayer. 977 were ignorant of the reigning sover- 
eign’s name. 957 were incapable of attaching any proper 
meaning to such words as virtue, vice, righteousness. 1111 
were unable to name the months of the year in their proper 
order. 479 were unable to count a hundred, except in some 
cases by scores.’’ 

Such was their ignorance of good. But many of them pos- 
sessed a positive knowledge of evil. Though 646 of them 
knew not the Saviour’s name, “‘ 713 of them were well acquainted 
with the exciting adventures and villanies of Dick Turpin and 
Jack Sheppard—knew that they were famous robbers and 
prison-breakers, admired them as friends and favorers of the 
poor, inasmuch as, if they did rob, they robbed the rich for 
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the poor, and were only not sufficiently alive to the fact that 
these heroes were at last hung.”’ 


If the neglected classes were as destitute of shrewdness and 
tact, as they are of education and moral principle, we should 
have less to fear from their increase. But as a class, they are 
wise to do evil, while to do good they have no knowledge. 
A numerous and active and cunning class growing up and 
rapidly increasing amongst us, without either fearing God or 
loving man, without a vestige of moral principle, and restrained 
by no motive, save the very feeble one of a dread of punishment, 
must endanger the best compacted and strongest social system 
—it undermines the foundatidn on which it rests. 

We have no means of ascertaining with precision the number 
of uncared for juveniles in the United States. In the city of 
New York, they are estimated at from seven to nine thousand, 
and in Philadelphia at not much less. 


It has been calculated that, throughout the British empire, 
there are not less than from 200,000 to 300,000. Taking 
them at the smaller number, and allowing to each only ten 
years of life, they give the annual addition of 20,000 to our 
adult population, and furnish a steady supply of 200,000 “ pre- 


datory Arabs” subsisting upon the property of the industrious 
classes—living at their cost. 


The employment of children by their parents to do the beg- 
ging and stealing for the family; the habitual neglect of the 
Sabbath and its appropriate duties, and the pressure of abject 
poverty, are all tributary to the grand and terrific result. 

Our author attributes much evil influence to mistakes in the 
administration of the penal laws. One of them is the too com- 
fortable condition of prisons. Hear what he says about this: 


Not a few of our prisons look, at a short distance, like the 
dwellings of our wealthiest nobles. The interior is lighted, and 
warmed, and ventilated by all the appliances of modern science. 
The prisoner is lodged, and fed, and clad as he never was be- 
fore, and never will be again, until he return to the same abode. 
A troop of well-drilled servants wait upon him; he has a very 
moderate amount of work prescribed to him, he has daily ex- 
ercise, and his supply of interesting books, if he can read them ; 
and the whole is enlivened and made more pleasant by frequent 
visits from governors and warders; and, finally, he has short 
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periods of instruction from chaplains and teachers. In fact, 
the complete separation of the prisoners from each other, and 
the regular employment of chaplains and teachers, are the only 
thoroughly commendable features in the present system. 

With the sole exception that he cannot get out, [and that he 
is deprived of convict-society,] we know not what there is in a 
modern model prison which a culprit can desire and has not. 
To such an extent is this carried, that it is actually considered 
by some as a reproach to the governor of a prison, if his men 
do not increase in weight from month to month! Nay, in- 
stances are known to have occurred where a petty crime has 
been committed for the purpose of procuring the gratuitous 
cure of disease with more comfort than in an hospital. 

No one would propose to make our prisons unhealthy or filthy, 
or to deprive the inmates of sufficient food and clothing; but 
certainly, they need not be pampered as they are at present ; 
and with fewer luxuries, and harder labor, and yet with all due 
regard to health, our prisons might be made places to which it 
would be a punishment, not a pleasure, to return from time to 
time. 

Take the case of one of Lord Shaftesbury’s little outcasts— 
scarcely covered by his rags—accustomed to sleep at night in the 
dry arch of a railway, or inside of a garden roller, or under a 
gravestone ; and suppose him guilty of theft, and convicted. 
He is sentenced by the judge—with many goodly admonitions 
and warnings—to what? ‘l'o spend the next month or two of 
his life in a most comfortable dwelling, to be well clad, well 
fed, and well cared for. If this treatment deter from prison, 
and scare away from crime, it is truly marvellous. 

A large proportion of our re-commitments are caused by our 
prisons having no terrors to the delinquents. 


The criminal population is very migratory, and young rogues 
as well as old ones speculate on the chances of a short sentence 
in the event of conviction. And worst of all, this great diver- 
sity leads them to look upon the “law as an arbitrary thing of 
which they are the unfortunate victims—instead of being a 
sure and certain rule which is to be invariably applied to them 
as certainly as they are convicted.” 

Short sentences, (such as a month or two,) and very unequal 
sentences for similar offences work nothing but mischief. So 
also the use of the most imposing forms of legal proceedings in 
trifling cases, tends to exalt the culprit into the position of a 
hero or a martyr, and to lower the dignity of the tribunals of 
justice in like proportion. In most parts of our own country, the 
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distance between the magistrates and the people is too little al- 
ready to be much reduced by any cause ; and our boys and girls 
are too much accustomed to the rank and privileges of men and 
women to be content with any thing short of adult-consideration, 
even in the dock. In England, the summary disposition by the 
magistrates of all cases of juvenile offence is considered as quite 
important among the means to lessen their occurrence. 

Among the existing remedial institutions, having a bearing 
upon juvenile reform, our author mentions Christian churches, 
daily and Sunday-schools, city missions, savings banks, evening 
ragged schools and emigration; and while he regards all of 
them as contributing in their various ways to the instruction and 
reformation of vicious children, he thinks they avail but little in 
stemming the flood of inquity that threatens to deluge the land. 

He then introduces us to the system of means devised and 
planned by sheriff Watson, and known as the “‘ Aberdeen In- 
dustrial Feeding Schools. Though exhibiting many features 
which are common to other institutions of the kind, the Scotch 
sheriff must have the credit of originating the present combi- 
nation, and it is in the combination that the chief value of the 
Aberdeen system consists. Hence, when adopted at all, it must 
be adopted as a whole, or it ceases to be the Aberdeen system ; 


and we cannot better use our pages, than to transfer to them a 
brief description of it. 

It was ascertained that, in June 1841, there were in Aber- 
deen 280 children, under fourteen, who maintained themselves 
professedly by begging, but partly by theft ; of whom 77 were 
committed to prison, during the previous twelve months, for 
crime of one kind or other. Most of these children went out 
to beg, on the alleged ground, (whether true or false,) that they 
had no other means of procuring their daily food. It was 
abundantly clear that, while they continued to pursue this 
mode of life, there was no prospect of their ever becoming use- 
ful members of society. To reclaim them—to put their feet, 
as it were, on the first step to the path of usefulness—it was 
obvious that any institution which was really to benefit them, 
must provide them with food—with training in some industri- 
ous employment, and instruction, especially religious. 

It is manifest mockery to offer a starving child training or 
instruction, without first providing him with food. If you do 
so, the child feels in his heart that you do not really love him, 
and no eloquent arguments on the beauty and excellence of 
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your instructions will persuade him that you truly desire to do 
him good. There is an unanswerable argument at work within 
him which admits of no reply but one—you must first supply 
his bodily need before you can expect him to receive your in- 
structions. It is equal mockery to such a child, who sees no 
work, no industry at home to teach him, by precept, the advan- 
tages of industry and diligence in following out a lawful calling. 
You speak to him in an unknown language of things which he 
cannot comprehend. If you intend him to be an industrious 
member of society, you must train him up in the habit of indus- 
trious labor suited to his years. 

To food and training, however, must be added instruction. 
To give him anything like the prospect of equality in the bust- 
ling struggle of life, with those whose lot has been cast within 
the easy reach of these attainments, he must be taught, at 
least, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Lastly, however, and principally, he must be furnished with 
ample religious instruction, drawn from the pure source of the 
Bible alone. It is most true that knowledge is power ; but to 
give godless unsanctified knowledge, is only to increase the 
power of doing evil on the part of the person so trained. This 
is true in every rank of life; yet in the middle and higher 
ranks there are other motives which keep evil in check, and 
give the semblance of virtue where the reality is wanting; but 
in the lowest these motives exist not; and if there be not true 
religion, there is, there can be, nothing but utter profligacy. 

The principle on which the Aberdeen Industrial Schools are 
founded, is to combine all these three objects in one and the 
same institution. 

In October 1841 a small subscription, under $500, was col- 
lected for the purpose of making the experiment. Rooms suf- 
ficiently extensive, but of the humblest description, were hired, 
and a teacher engaged. Notice was given that poor children 
would be admitted into it, on application, to the number of 60, 
would receive food and instruction, and be employed in such 
work as was suited to their years. 

The attendance at the school is whoily voluntary ; but the 
child who is absent from morning hours receives no breakfast ; 
if absent from the forenoon hours, he receives no dinner; and 
if absent from the afternoon, he receives no supper. 

Whatever the children earn goes towards reducing the ex- 
pense of the school. This teaches the children practically the 
value of their industry, in procuring for them food and instruc- 
tion, and fostering in them, from the first, a sound principle of 
self-dependence ; inasmuch as they know, from the moment of 
their entering school, that they give (or py), in return for 


their food and education, all the work they are capable of per- 
forming. 
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The good effects of this school were soon visible beyond its 
own precincts. The removal of so many youthful beggars from 
the streets of the city could not fail to attract notice, and the 
city police authorities reported a perceptible diminution in the 
number of juvenile offenders. 

The following is the daily routine of the school:—The schol- 
ars assemble every morning at seven in summer, and eight in 
winter. The school is opened by reading the Scriptures, praise 
and prayer, and religious instruction suited to their years; 
after which, there is a lesson in geography, or the more ordi- 
nary facts of natural history, taught by means of maps and 

rints distributed along the walls of the school-room; two days 
in the week they have a singing lesson; at nine they breakfast on 
porridge and milk, and have half-an- hour of play; at ten they 
again assemble in school, and are employed at work till two ; 
at two o’clock they dine usually on broth, with coarse wheaten 
bread, but occasionally on potatoes and ox-head soup, &c. The 
diet is very plain, but nutritious and abundant, and appears to 
suit the tastes of the pupils completely. It is a pleasing sight 
to see them assembled, with their youthful appetites sharpened 
by four hours’ work, joining, with outward decorum, in asking 
God’s blessing on the food He has provided for them, and most 
promptly availing themselves of the signal given to commence 
their dinners. 

From dinner till three, the time is spent in exercise or recre- 
ation; from three to four they work; and from four to seven 
they are instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic. At 
seven they have supper of porridge and milk, and, after short 
religious exercises, they are dismissed to their homes at eight. 

On Saturday they do not return to school after dinner ; and 
occasionally, as a reward of good behaviour, they accompany 
the teacher in a walk to the country or the sea-coast. 

On Sunday they assemble at half-past eight for devotion ; 
breakfast at nine; attend worship in the school-room; after 
which, they dine, and return home so as, if possible, to go with 
their parents to church in the afternoon. 

At five they again meet, and have Sabbath-school instruction 
in Bible and Catechism ; at seven, supper; and, after evening 
worship, are dismissed. 


The following table shows the gradual progress of this school 
down to the present time :— 
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Boys’ School of Industry. 
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The success which had attended the Boys’ School of Indus- 
try soon led to the establishment of a school for girls of the 
same class of society. 

It was opened on 5th June, 1843, in a small house in a nar- 
row street. ‘The immediate superintendence of it was at first 
undertaken by six ladies, and the committee of management 
was afterwards extended to twenty-four, who, guided by high 
Christian principle, gave much time and labor to this important 
work ; and under their care it prospered even beyond their ex- 
pectations. Owing to the small amount of funds at their dis- 
posal, and also to the limited accommodation they were able to 
procure, they were obliged to restrict the number of pupils to 
60; and the sole ground of admission was the destitution of 
the applicant. 

In the working of the Girls’ School, much positive good has 
resulted from the children returning to their homes at night, 
and very much from the visits of the ladies and the teacher to 
the homes of the pupils. The benefit which results from a little 
kindness is almost incredible. A kind word, a kind look, to 
the miserable outcast laboring under want and privation, and 
especially if accompanied by deeds of substantial kindness to 
her offspring, not only excites gratitude in her bosom, but in- 
stantly conveys to her a feeling of self-respect—a desire not to 
be unworthy of kindness;—and this may often prove the first 
step in the progress of moral reform, to be, however, in time 
superseded by the implantation of higher and holier principles 
in the heart. 

In the last report of Sheriff Watson’s school, presented 
December 1851, it is stated that the number now attending is 
seventy-one, of whom fifty-eight are under eleven years of 
age; and that the total expense per head is £2 8s. 6d. per 
annum—a sum almost incredibly small; and yet, whether the 
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ment of the pupils be considered, it is most manifest to every 
visitor that the school is fully and fairly accomplishing the 
object for which it was established. 

In the last Report of the Female Industrial School of Aber- 
deen for 1851, it is stated that the number of names on the 
roll was seventy-seven, of whom fifty-two are under eleven 
years of age—that no fewer than eighteen girls had gone from 
the school into domestic service, and that they cannot be train- 
ed up fast enough to supply the demand. The average total 
expense is £3 8s. for each. 

After the Boys’ and the Girls’ Schools had been for some 
time established, it became evident that they were not adequate 
to accomplish all that was requisite for the outcast population 
of Aberdeen. 

Another institution, in some respects of a lower grade, was 
required ; for children who either lived by petty depredations on 
the public, or who, though not committing any positive crime, 
supported themselves as beggars, and thus } prepared themselves 
for a life of misery and crime. 

The Local Police Act for the city of Aberdeen provides for 
putting an end to begging, but it neglected to devise any mode 
of caring for the beggar, and putting him in the way of main- 
taining himself; it treated him simply as a great nuisance to 
the public, to be forthwith put down, but provides no proper 
~remedy—none at all but punishment—it greatly failed in its 
object. 

The object proposed by this new school was to put an end to 
juvenile mendicity, by at once laying hold of the whole of the 
offenders, under authority of the Police Act, and providing 
them with food and instruction. When the plan was fully ex- 
plained to the police authorities, they most judiciously agreed 
to pay, from the funds, the expense of the teachers for a time, 
until the experiment should be fairly tried. The managers of 
the Soup-kitchen gave the use of their building gratis; and the 
great moral experiment was commenced with only £20 col- 
lected. 

Instructions were given to the police, on the 19th May, 
1845, to convey every child found begging to the Soup-kitchen 5 
and, in the course of the day, seventy-five were collected, of 
whom four only could read! ‘The scene which ensued is inde- 
scribable. Confusion and uproar, quarrelling and fighting, 
language of the most hateful description, and the most deter- 
mined rebellion against everything like order and regularity, 
gave the gentlemen engaged in the undertaking of taming them 
the hardest day’s work they had ever encountered in their 
lives. Still, they so far prevailed that, before night, their 
authority was comparatively established. On their “dismissal 


they were invited to return the next day, informed that they 
VOL. Ix.—4 
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could do so or not as they pleased, and that, if they did, they 
should be fed and instructed, but that, whether they came or 
not, begging would not be tolerated. Next day, the greater 
part returned! The managers felt that they had triumphed, 
and that a great field of moral usefulness was now secured to 
them. 


The school was opened and went on prosperously, and what 
was most gratifying, the working classes took a lively interest 
in it. The following® statement is one of many illustrations of 
the salutary influence of the new measure. 


Some of them living near the school, were asked, “‘ Why de 
you take so great an interest in this school and contribute so 
liberally to its support, when it is not for the use of your own 
children?’ The reply was, ‘‘ Before this school was opened, 
we were afraid to trust our children a moment out of doors 
alone; they were exposed to learn, and did learn, all manner 
of mischief; but now this school has cleared the streets of the 
little vagabonds who corrupted them. We are not now afraid 
to let them out, and therefore we support this school.’’ No 
better or more important testimony could be given, and it 
ought never to be lost sight of by the supporters and promoters 


of industrial schools; for it is an unanswerable argument in - 


their favor. 

Experience has shown that neglect of the children of the 
poor has produced the most lamentable results. The child of 
poverty was allowed to grow up in ignorance. Compelled by 
his parents’ necessities to cater for his immediate wants, he roved 
about like a wild animal, practising every species of deception 
in order to obtain subsistence. ‘To lie, cheat, steal, were his 
daily occupations. Detection brought opprobrium and chas- 
tisement. From being an object of compassion he soon became 
the object of dislike. The annoying beggar became the prac- 
tised thief; and, while still a child, he was reputed experienced 
in crime. Brought to the criminal bar, he excited the sympa- 
thy of the judge; and, sentenced to imprisonment, he became 
really an object of interest. During the short period of his 
first imprisonment, a most unaccustomed care was bestowed 
upon him—comfortably lodged, clothed and fed. The school- 
master and chaplain and governor paid their daily visits, and 
an anxiety was expressed about his well-being which quite over- 
powered him. It was only when he was dismissed that he 
again found himself the same unfriended, uncared-for, suspect- 
ed being he was before. But the prison was now divested of all 
terror—and he became its frequent inmate. He seemed to con- 
sider himself the adopted child of the police; and, judging from 
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the readiness with which they spoke to his being, “ habit and 
repute,” their familiarity was excessive. But, notwithstanding 
the improvements in prison discipline, short imprisonments do 
not reform, more lengthened were equally inefficient, and he 
was soon sent abroad for his final reformation; and thus, after 


all the labor and expense bestowed upon his training, he was 
lost for ever to the community. 


A few years since, there were 280 such children in Aber- 
deen, (with 70,000 inhabitants,) who had no visible means of sub- 


sistence but by begging and stealing. A begging child is now 
seldom to be seen in the streets of that cit 


Society has surely the right to guard itself against the evil 
practices of these neglected children; and, having the right, it 
ought also to have the power; but if such power exists, it seems 
very difficult to tell in whose hands it is vested. The child 
convicted of theft is whipped or imprisoned; but if he stole to 
appease the cravings of hunger which his worthless parent fail- 
ed to satisfy, it is clear that chastisement has not fallen upon 
the proper party, and that the really guilty has profited by the 


vices prompted by his culpable neglect, while the whole cost 
has been defrayed by the public. 


There is no feature in the Aberdeen policy more essential 
than the power to compel vagrant and idle children to leave the 
streets and their haunts, and betake themselves to school or 
light labor, or both in one. In our country there isa prone- 
ness (some might regard it as almost a national characteristic) 
to estimate everything by its money-value. Hence the moment 
a child’s muscles are strong enough to be tasked they must be 
put to a profit. However his mind or morals may fare, he must 
do something to pay for his keeping. If begging, or overhaul- 
ing dirt-heaps and ash-barrels, or gathering chips and sticks in 
the streets, is the most helpful business they can follow, both 
boys and girls are turned out to followit. An idle and vagrant 
infancy ripens into a vicious and incorrigible childhood. And 
when by the process, which has been openly and shamelessly 
carried on for ten or twelve years—in the face of the police, the 
magistrates, the philanthropists and the general care-takers of 
the public interest—young thieves or young prostitutes are pro- 
duced, the public, ‘good easy soul,” puts its hand in its pocket, 
and pays a round sum for their arrest, trial and imprisonment, 
or suffers an indefinite and inevitable exposure to burglars, rob- 
bers and incendiaries roaming at large. Why should we not 
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protect ourselves against such evils, and why not save these 
poor, uncared-for, abused children, from being trained to the art 
of inflicting such evils upon us, by a timely removal of them 
from the corrupting and degrading influences under which they 
live, in order that body and mind may be humanely regarded, 
and principles and habits implanted which will fit them for a 
virtuous and useful maturity ? 

Lest some of the readers of our Journal should think that 
we have in view the state of things in the corrupt cities of 
Europe, it may be well to say, that only a few weeks ago, a 
survey was made of a single ward, in the city of New York, 
(the eleventh,) with a population of less than 50,000 souls. 
It contained 12,000 persons between the ages of 5 and 16; 5,000 
of whom “mostly range the streets without any restraint. 
About 2,000 persons make it their sole business to glean bones, 
rags and garbage from the streets. Over 200 children are chip 
gatherers, earning their living by selling chips gathered from 
the dock-yards. From 150 to 200 boys live exclusively by 
pilfering. More than 100 girl prostitutes are known in that 
ward, the oldest not 17, and the youngest not over 11!’’* 

Is such wholesome provision for the public welfare as we 
have advocated incompatible with republican liberty? Is it 
not on the virtue and intelligence of the great body of the 
people that we must rely to prevent liberty from degenerating 
into licentiousness and anarchy? And is there not a concur- 
rent right and obligation to give countenance to virtue and in- 
telligence, and to force ignorance and vice to change their 
character or hide their heads? It is not the genius of Ameri- 
can republicanism to give equal privileges to the ignorant and 
the enlightened—the indolent and the industrious—the virtuous 
and the viclious—and when we urge compulsory measures to 
enlighten ignorance, quicken industry and encourage virtue 
among the masses of neglected and vagrant children, we sub- 
serve in the highest degree the cause of true liberty. 

This position is taken in the volume before us: 


Power must also be given to send to school all neglected chil- 
dren—all found loitering in streets and lanes—whose parents 


* See Mr. Brace’s Report, as quoted in The Independent, Vol. IV. No. 224. 
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take no charge of them, but leave them to grow up as they 
may, untutored and untaught, save in the practice of crime. If 
the parents neglect to perform their bounden duty, then the 
State may properly step in, loco parentis, and do the needful 
work; and surely this is no unjustifiable interference with the 
parental authority—it is only saying to the parent, “If you 
will not discharge the duty you owe to your child, both in the 
sight of God and of man, we, the public, will do it for you—we 
will not suffer your child to grow up a torment to himself and 
to all around him—we would much rather you did your duty 
yourself, but if you wall not, then we must.” 

The results from the Juvenile Industrial School are peculi- 
arly satisfactory. Since its full organization, not one child who 
has been in attendance there is known to have been in prison 
or in the hands of the police; that is, for a period of five years, 
from 85 to 105 children have been in constant attendance at 
this school, and from them not one recrutt has gone to join the 
ranks of criminals, although they are the very children who 
formerly furnished the annual unfailing supply. About seventy 
of the children have been placed in permanent situations, and 
are now self-sustaining, and reported to be ‘‘ doing well.”” At 
this moment, 115 are on the roll (of whom 95 are under 10 
years of age), and all of them are in the course of preparation 
for a life of honest industry. 7 

To some minds the most convincing proofs of the efficiency 
of the Industrial Schools are to be drawn from their effects on 
crime, as shown by the prison returns. 

In 1841, the number committed to the Aberdeen prison, 
under twelve years of age, was 61; in 1851, it was reduced to 5! 

So great a reduction could not take place without some effect- 
ing cause; and that the Industrial Feeding Schools are that 
cause seems tolerably clear, from the fact that there is no other 
known to be in operation. This is still further demonstrated, 
by the results of the partial closing of the schools, and the re- 
striction of their operations in 1843, which caused an immedi- 
ate large increase of the commitments. 

In 1841 they were 61; in 1842 they were reduced to 30; in 
1843, (when, from want of funds, a large number of the scholars 
were dismissed,) they rose to 63! Since that time the schools 
have been in full operation, and the number of juvenile commit- 
ments has gradually decreased as above. 

It is unnecessary to add arguments to these figures—they are 
the best and clearest demonstration of the good done by the 
schools to our neglected juveniles. 

They prove that since the schools were established, a great 
diminution of juvenile crime has been effected; and they prove 
more, for they show that when the schools are in full operation, 
crime diminishes, and that when they are partially suspended, 
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then crime increases. It seems impossible for cause and effect to 
be more distinctly manifested, or more clearly connected. The 
Industrial Feeding Schools have fairly solved the problem, 
‘‘How can we cut off the constant and increasing supply of 
juvenile offenders ?”’ 

The results in a financial point of view are equally satisfac- 





tory. a 
It is a fact that we have a large body of juvenile offenders s 
amongst us. We may deal with them in different ways, and at a 


different rates of expenditure, and with very different results. 

We may simply leave them alone, and then they must grow 
up thieves and vagabonds. 

This saves a considerable amount of personal trouble, and 5 
also all subscriptions to the Industrial School; and if, by this 
course, we never heard more of them, there might be some @ 
temptation to pursue it, but this will not be the case. The 4 
public may wish to forget them, but they will not forget the 
ah public; it is that on which they must subsist—having never 
mae been taught the habit of honest industry, they must either 

Vit starve or live by plunder! 

We have never seen any statement of the actual value of 
property stolen during a year in Great Britain, but it must be 
i) enormous. In Liverpool, a Committee who inquired into the 

Bi) | annual depredations there, stated it to amount to $3,300,000.* 
| And the total annual cost by thieving in Great Britain may be 
safely stated at several millions of pounds sterling. In 1850 
| there were, in England and Wales, 7262 convictions for lar- 
By ceny or reputed thieves; and these are but a small portion of 

t the thieving population; many are undetected, and continue 
for years to follow their trade without a single conviction. “I 
have been one of the luckiest thieves in London—I have been 
let off sixteen times at the police station and up at the office 
together, and I was guilty every time,”’ said a young lad to the 
master of a reformatory school. And this we believe to be no 
exaggerated statement of the degree of impunity which a Lon- 
don thief experiences. 

The value of property stolen is, however, but one part of the 
cost inflicted on the public. The expense of trying and pun- 
ishing criminals, forms a heavy article of our annual expendi- 

Lid ture—amounting, by the inspector’s annual Report to about 

1 ae $1,500,000 for England, and $250,000 for Scotland—and to 
has this has to be added the whole expense of transportation in the 
: case of about 3000 convicts annually. 

1 It appears that, on the whole, the average amount of money 
: expended in punishing a thief during his career in this country, 
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* Report of Conference at Birmingham, p. 56. 
+ Fifteenth Report of Inspectors—Home District, pp. 26, 27. 
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and including his passage to the colonies, is about $1,000 ;* 
and this takes no account of the large expenditure for criminal 
judges and police. 

The average yearly cost of each prisoner in England is $100, 
and in Scotland $75. And the average time spent in prisons 
by each convict, before he is sentenced to transportation, is 
three years. 

To the amount of property stolen, and the expense of pun- 
ishing the thieves, there ought in all fairness to be added, as a 
dead loss to the country, the value of the labor which each 
prisoner would have performed had he been an industrious, self- 
sustaining laborer. If we add all these sums together—the 
value of property stolen, the cost of punishment, and the loss 
of labor—we shall not be far in the wrong if we calculate that 
our criminals in Great Britain cost us annually quite as much 
as our paupers—or about $25,000,000—a large expenditure to 
very little purpose. 

Such is the result to the public of leaving our juvenile out- 
casts to grow up under the present system—no suitable care 
bestowed upon them at the age when such care might be avail- 
able—a great and fruitless expenditure when it is too late. 

Contrast the expenditure incurred in punishing a delinquent 
in prison, with that of training him at one of the Aberdeen In- 
dustrial Feeding Schools! 

In the one, he costs about $100 a year of direct outlay, 
besides the annual income at which we may calculate his earn- 
ings when not in prison, and in too many cases, 1s left, at the 
close of his treatment in prison, as bad, if not worse, than at 
its commencement. 

In the other, for an expenditure of fifteen or at most twenty 
dollars a year, he is fed, and taught, and trained to industrious 
habits, and fairly put in the way of earning an honest liveli- 
hood, and becoming a valuable member of society. 

Ought the public to hesitate which of the two plans to 
pursue ? 


There can be but one answer to such a question, and that 
cannot be more succinctly given, than in the words of a parlia- 
mentary report, submitted a few weeks since on the subject of 
juvenile crime, to which we are about to call the more particu- 
lar attention of our readers: ‘To rescue destitute, neglected 
or criminal children from the dangers and temptations inci- 
dent to their situation, is the SUREST, CHEAPEST and MOST 
EFFICACIOUS means of preventing a large proportion of the 
present aggregate of crime.’’ 


* See Statements in Report of Birmingham Conference. 
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AT no previous period (in the history of the world we pre- 
sume) has there been such wide and deep solicitude respecting 
the moral condition and prospects of children and youth as at 
present. When those of our fellow-citizens who have reached 
the common age of man entered their majority, the idea of a 
distinct public institution for the reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents was nowhere entertained. If parents and teachers would 
not train them in habits of virtue and subordination, they were 
left to go on till they were mature enough, in age and crime, to 
justify the interposition of the officers of justice for their arrest 
and condign punishment. What would have been thought, 
then, in England, of such a government-prison as that at Park- 
hurst for the exclusive accommodation of youthful convicts ? 
What would have been thought among us of an establishment for 
the accommodation of 500 bad boys and girls, erected at an ex- 
pense of $340,000, like that just about to be opened in Phila- 
delphia ; and another within a hundred miles to the east of us, 
on a much larger scale, for the accommodation of a still larger 
number; and still another in the heart of Massachusetts for the 
accommodation of four or five hundred of the same class, to 
say nothing of eight or ten of less magnitude. This is all new 
provision for newly-felt wants, and it betokens a general preva- 
lence of criminal habits and tendencies which may well excite 
the attention of all good and thoughtful citizens. 

We have now before us a formidable pile of books and 
pamphlets, all treating of some one or more of the various 
aspects of this interesting subject, and all contributing to 
deepen the impression that juvenile ‘delinquency begins to be . 
regarded as a giant evil, threatening defiance to every attempt of 
Church or State, by public or private benevolence to grapple with 
it. The Managers of our (Philadelphia) House of Refuge, ani- 
mated with a laudable desire to engage the hearts and heads 
and hands of others in the investigation of this subject, and in 
devising methods to reach and dry up the fountains from which 
these corrupt streams flow, lately proposed a premium for the 
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best essay on the causes and cure of juvenile delinquency, 
They succeeded in drawing out nearly half a hundred manu- 
scripts, discussing, for the most part with much force and perti- 
nence, the various causes which might be regarded as originating 
or aggravating criminal habits in children and youth, and 
through them all there is manifest a deep conviction that the evil 
to be remedied is vast, complicated, involving every relation 
and interest of society, and gaining strength and formidable- 
ness with every setting sun. It is to be hoped, that whatever 
of permanént interest and value can be culled from these 
essays, will be promptly spread before the public eye in some 
form most likely to attract the attention of legislators, magis- 
trates, parents, employers and others, who have official or 
personal influence over their fellow-men. 

Of all the documents however, which the investigation of 
this interesting subject has called into being, none has im- 
pressed us more deeply than the “ Report from the Select 
Committee of the British House of Commons on Criminal and 
Destitute Children ;” or to use the phraseology of the order, 
‘On the present treatment of criminal and destitute children, 
and what changes are desirable in their present treatment in 
order to supply industrial training, and to combine reforma- 
tion with due correction of juvenile crime.” 

The original committee, appointed November 15, 1852, con- 
sisted of fifteen members, but the number was increased at sundry 
times till it was twenty-four, and their report was made on the 
28th of June last. It is comprised in 542 folio pages! Of 
these 400 make the report proper, and embrace nearly five 
thousand distinct interrogatories and replies. Among those 
who were examined by the committee, were Mr. Tufnell, long 
and closely connected with the educational institutions of Eng- 
land, Lieut. Col. Jebb, chief inspector of prisons, Mr. Recorder 
Hill of Birmingham, for sixteen years inspector of prisons and 
the author of a late work on crime, its amount, causes and rc- 
medies; and our honorable fellow-citizen, Mr. Ingersoll, late 
minister at the Court of St. James. 

Did our space allow, we should attempt to present to the 
readers of our Journal, a synopsis of the most important por- 
tions of the evidence, especially that which relates to the 

VoL. 1.—5 
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prevalent incitements to criminal courses, the ages between 
which reformatory influences are most effective, and the modes 
of discipline and employment which are best adapted to institu- 
tions for the reformation of vicious children and youth. 

But we must content ourselves with the conclusions to which 
the committee arrived. In giving these conclusions, however, 
we have thought best to append a brief notice of amendments 
proposed in the committee and their fate, as these are some- 
times quite as significant and suggestive as the conclusions 
themselves. 


1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that a great 
amount of juvenile destitution, ignorance, vagrancy and crime, 
has long existed in this country, for which no adequate remedy 
has yet been provided. ) 


In the original resolution, proposed by Sir J. Pakington, the 
last clause was, “ without any attempt on the parteof the State 
to provide an adequate remedy.’’ This clause was modified, 
perhaps to exclude the conclusion that it was the prerogative 
or duty of the State to provide such a remedy, or to avoid the 
direct imputation of neglect or remissness in the government. 


Possibly it was thought the remedy had been provided but was 
not applied. 


2. That the existence of similar evils in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium and the United States, has been met by 
vigorous efforts in those countries; and, in the opinion of this 
Committee, sound policy requires that this country should 
promptly adopt measures for the same purpose. 


Five were in favor of a motion to postpone this resolution, 
and six against postponement. In the original resolution the 
words ‘and successful” preceded the word efforts. The striking 
them out, may perhaps indicate doubts whether the efforts allu- 
ded to had been so successful as they were represented to be, 
and we incline to think that doubts would be justified in many 
instances. The substance of the resolution was afterwards 
adopted as No. 23. The resolution was passed by a vote of 7 
to 5. 


3. That it appears to this Committee to be established by the 
evidence, that a large proportion of the present aggregate of 
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crime might be prevented, and thousands of miserable human 
beings, who have before them under our present system nothing 
but a hopeless career of wickedness and vice, might be converted 
into virtuous, honest, and industrious citizens, if due care were 
taken to rescue destitute, neglected, and criminal children from 
the dangers and temptations incident to their position. 


A resolution was moved “ That in some cities and towns of 
Scotland, especially in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and 
in some parts of England, the great moral evils of an accumu- 
lating amount of juvenile vagrancy and crime have led to the 
formation of local institutions founded and supported with an 
energy and benevolence worthy of imitation, and with a degree 
of success which is most encouraging.” But it was lost by a 
vote of 9 to 3! 


4. That a great proportion of the criminal children of this 
country, especially those convicted of first offences, appear 
rather to require systematic education, care, and industrial 
occupation, than mere punishment. 


It was proposed to amend the original resolution by leaving 
out all after the words ‘that a large proportion,” to the word 
‘prevented,’’ and inserting “‘a great proportion of the criminal 
children of this country, especially those convicted of first 
offences, appear rather to require a systematic education, care, 
and industrial occupation, than mere punishment, and that their 
punishment when necessary should differ from the ordinary 
punishment of adult convicts,’ but it was not agreed to. It 
was also proposed to leave out all after the word ‘ prevented’ 
to the word ‘‘if,’’ but the vote stood 9 for retaining to 4 for 
omitting. 

The phrase in the original resolution was “if due care were 
taken by the State,” but the words “‘ by the State” were stricken 
out a by a vote of 8 to 3; from which we infer, that there was, 
as in the former case, a doubt either whether the State was 
under obligation to exercise the care, or whether it was politic 
to reprove the government for neglecting to exercise it. 


5. That the Common gaols and houses of correction do not 
generally provide suitable means for the educational or correc- 
tive treatment of young children, who ought, when guilty of 
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crime, to be treated in a manner different from the ordinary 
punishments of adult criminals. 


This, it will be perceived is the substance of the amendment 
offered to the preceding resolution with the omission of the 
last paragraph. 


It was proposed but not agreed to leave out the words “ espe- 
cially those convicted of first offences.’ Perhaps the mover 
conceived, (as we also do,) that a conviction should put the 
offender under some other method of treatment than that pre- 
scribed for mere youthful delinquents. We are confirmed in 
this opinion by the fact that the last clause of the resolution 
was stricken out, though by a majority of only one. 


6. That various private reformatory establishments for young 
criminals have proved successful, but are not sure of permanent 
support; and are deficient in legal control over the inmates. 


The original resolution ended with the word children, and a 
substitute for it was proposed as follows: ‘‘ That children of 
tender years who are led into offences against the laws ought 
on no account to be treated in the same manner as adult crimi- 
nals, and ought not to be punished by imprisonment in ordinary 
gaols;’’ but the amendment was rejected, possibly because a posi- 
tive declaration of what ought to be, was preferred toa positive 
assertion of what ought not to be. 


No amendments of essential importance were proposed to the 
succeeding resolutions. 


7. That Penal Reformatory Establishments ought to be insti- 
tuted for the detention and correction of criminal children 
convicted before magistrates or courts of justice of serious 
offences. 

8. That such penal reformatory establishments ought to be 
founded and supported entirely at the public cost, and to be 
under the care and inspection of the Government. 

¥. That Reformatory Schools should be established for the 
education and correction of children convicted of minor offences. 

10. That such reformatory schools should be founded and 
supported partially by local rates and partially by contributions 
from the State, and that power should be given for raising the 
necessary amount of local rates. 

11. That power should be given to the Government to con- 
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tract with the managers of reformatory schools, founded and 
supported by voluntary contributions, for the care and mainte- 
nance of criminal children within such institutions. 

12. That the delinquency of children, in .consequence of 
which they become subjects of penal or reformatory discipline, 
ought not to relieve parents from their liability to maintain 
them. 

13. That in any legislation upon this subject, it is essential 
that power should be given, under such restrictions as may be 
necessary to prevent hardship or injustice, to recover from 
parents the whole or a portion of the cost of the maintenance 
of their children while detained in reformatory institutions. 


We regard this proposition as worthy of the special regard 
of our American legislatures. It is quite clear, we think, that 
the penalty for the neglect of parents to make proper provision 
for the training of their children in habits of industry and 
thrift, ought not to be borne exclusively by those who are 
guiltless in this respect. As it is now, intemperate, idle or 
profligate parents retain their offspring under the corrupting 
and degrading influence of their vicious example until they 
become, like themselves, pests to society and then turn them 
over to be supported as convicts or paupers at the public 
charge. There can be no doubt, we think, that those who are 
so remiss in the discharge of their obligations should bear some 
sensible portion of the burden, which their neglect brings 
upon the community. 


14. That it is also essential that power should be given to 
detain children placed in such institutions so long as may be 
necessary for their reformation; provided always that no child 
be so detained after the age of 16. 

15. That the summary jurisdiction, with respect to criminal 
children given to magistrates by 10 & 11 Vict. c. 82, has had a 
beneficial tendency, as far as it has been exercised. ° 

16. That, in addition to the discretion which is given by that 
statute to any court before which a child is charged with any 
minor offence to dismiss such child on sureties being found for 
its future good behaviour, a power should be given in such 
cases, in default of such sureties, to send the child to a refor- 
matory school. 

17. That if during any child’s detention in a reformatory 
school satisfactory sureties should be offered for its future good 
behaviour, there should be power to release such child from 
further detention. 


18. That, irrespectively of the high moral considerations 
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which are involved in this subject, this Committee desire to 
express their belief, that whatever may be the cost of such 
schools and establishments, they would be productive of great 
pecuniary saving, by the effect which they would have in 
diminishing the sources from which our criminal population is 
now constantly recruited, and thereby reducing the great cost 
of the administration of the criminal law. | 

19. That the education given in Workhouses, although im- 
proved of late, has not been sufficiently directed to industrial 
training, which the Committee deem to be of especial value, as 
affording the best means of enabling children to provide for 
themselves the means of independent support upon leaving the 
workhouse. 

20. That it is essential for the future welfare of children in 
workhouses that such arrangements should be made as will pre- 
vent the possibility of their intermixing with the adult classes, 
to the moral detriment of the children. 

21. That from the expense attending the building of District 
Schools, under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, but few unions have com- 
bined for the purpose of establishing such schools; but where 
such schools have been established, they have effected much 

ood. 
' 22. That it is expedient that greater facilities should be 
given to the guardians of different unions to combine for the 
purpose of establishing such district schools, and that the 
Government should be empowered to assist the unions willing 
to establish them, by partially contributing to the expense of 
the building. 

23. That the Ragged Schools existing in England and Scot- 
land, and recently introduced into Ireland, especially the ragged 
industrial feeding schools, at present supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, or, as in Glasgow, by local rates, have produced 
beneficial effects on the children of the most destitute classes of 
society inhabiting large towns. 

24. That voluntary contributions have been found inadequate 
to supply the number of such schools at present required in the 
metropolis, and other cities and towns; and therefore they should 
not be excluded from the aid of the National Grant, under the 
distribution of the Committee of Council for Education; great 
care being necessary in framing the Minutes applicable to this 
description of schools, so as not to fetter private exertions, or 
to exclude men eminently qualified to fill the laborious and diffi- 
cult position of teachers, by the requirement of too high an 
educational certificate. 

25. That in any legislation which may take place on the sub- 
jects referred to this Committee, especial attention should be 


paid to the industrial part of the education of criminal and 
destitute children. 
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Wiscellaneous Wotices. 


SincuLar IGNORANCE ON THE Supsect or Prison Disciptine.—We are 
not surprised at the frequent instances which we meet in newspaper arti- 
cles, and in the incidental remarks of travellersand journalists, of the gross- 
est ignorance in respect to the characteristics of the various systems of 
penal discipline now prevalent. Nor does it seem strange that strong pre- 
judice should sometimes blind one to the truth or prompt to the perversion 
or concealment of it. But when the writer of a well considered, elaborate 
essay on the subject of “Crime and its Antidotes,” occupying twenty pages 
in one of the leading Reviews of the time, betrays such ignorance, especially 
too, when on other topics he displays a very creditable share of information 
and sensible argument, it seems passing strange that he should be so mate- 
rially at fault on a point which has been so long and voluminously discuss- 
ed, and (as we must suppose) in his hearing. 

He is adverting to the plan of Lord John Russell for modifying the penal 
process of England, by appointing three grades of restraint, viz.: “ first, a 
period of separate confinement of from twelve to eighteen months’ duration, 
with a view to break up the previous habits of the convict and bring him 
into contact with advice and instruction ; secondly, a term of compulsory 
labor in or near Great Britain; and, thirdly, deportation to a distant colony 
where he may be allowed to work for his own living in his own way, 
subject only to some partial restraint or surveillance.” 

With this arrangement, says the writer, provided it be practicable, 
we have no desire to find fault. “ Whatever may be the final settlement of 
this matter, separate imprisonment must be an ingredient of the plan. It 
differs from the solitary system, which has been extensively tried in the 
United States, in supplying the prisoner with wholesome food, instead of con- 
fining him to bread and water; in alleviating his discomfort by giving him 
employment, and by the visits of the officers of the prison and the chaplain, 
instead of consigning him to idleness and unmitigated solitude; in separating 
him from none of the inmates of the prison except his fellow-prisoners ; and 
in allowing him the privilege of attending the chapel and school (securing, 
on these occasions, his separation from the sight and hearing of his fellows,) 
instead of excluding him from both. In a word, it allows communication 
for good purposes, but cuts off the contact with evil. We approve also of 
the second period of forced labor. But, for the reasons already assigned, 

we doubt the future practicability of transportation; and, however, incon- 


venient it may be, we fear the question will soon be forced upon us, how to 
dispose of our convicts without it.” 
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We need not say that the solitary system here described as prevalent in 
the United States, is entirely unknown here. Indeed we have never had 
knowledge of any “system” of prison discipline which consigned prisoners 
to a bread and water diet, or to idleness or to unmitigated solitude. It is 
the essential feature of the separate system, (in contradistinction from the 
associate,) and the peculiarity from which it derives its name, that it 
separates the convict from his fellow prisoners, but from none others. In- 
deed we could scarcely ask for a more concise and intelligible description 
of what is known in the United States as the Pennsylvanian system, than 
that given by the writer, viz., that it allows communication for good pur- 
poses, but cuts off the contact with evil. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that those who take upon themselves to in- 
form and influence the public mind on such a subject as this, should not be 
themselves accurately informed in respect to ascertainable facts. It is pro- 
bable that this single passage in a Magazine of no ordinary reputation, will 
leave an utterly false impression on thousands of minds, and perhaps influ- 


ence the policy of many communities who may not have better means of 
information. 





> 


Raitroap Osstructrions.—We cannot call to mind any crime which 
is so destructive of life and property, and which can, at the same time, be 
perpetrated with so little probability of detection, as the placing of ob- 
structions on ratlroad tracks. There are many ways in which the lives 
of scores or hundreds may be sacrificed by one act, but they generally re- 
quire some preparatory measures which would lead to discovery, such as 
buying powder or poison, or the fiend may have been seen in the vicinity 
of the place where the catastrophe occurred but a little while before, and 
this might fasten suspicion upon him, and in the end guilt. But so many | 
extended sections of our railroads (especially in the West and South) are 
through uninhabited districts, that even the cover of night is not needed to 
conceal the doing of the horrible deed, and the means-of accomplishing it 
are always at hand, so that the perpetrator need not commune with any 
human being to obtain them. 

The frequency of these occurrences demand public attention, and what- 
ever society can do to protect itself from such savage enemies should be 
done without delay. 

A man named Vincent Gray, threw a T rail across the track of the 
Indianopolis and Belle Fontaine railroad, a few rods on one side of a bridge 
which spanned a gully, ten or twelve feet deep, and another on the other 
side of the bridge, evidently intending to destroy any train that might pass 
first, in either direction, and thinking probably that trains from opposite 
directions might be involved in a common destruction. The sound of 
throwing the iron rail across the track was heard by two sportsmen, who 
were resting on the fence that enclosed the railroad, but not in sight of the 
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place where the obstruction was placed. Soon after a man came from that 
quarter and held a brief conversation with them, and after he left they 
proceeded towards the point from*which the sound came, and found both 
obstructions placed as we have described them. Scarcely had they time 
to remove them, before a long train of freight and passenger cars from the 
West came thundering by unconscious of their hair-breadth escape ! 

By prompt and persevering effort the inhuman creature was arrested. 
His guilt was clearly proved, and what was his punishment? Why the 
same to which he would have been liable for counterfeiting a bank note or 
forging a check for five dollars! 

A man by the name of Brooks, was convicted some weeks since, of plac- 
ing an obstruction upon the railroad track near Newburgh, (Ohio,) by 
means of which the train was thrown from the track, the engineer killed 
and several others badly injured. He was sentenced to the penitentiary 
for life, but who would regard it as a strange thing, if in a single twelve- 
month he were abroad as a freeman, with a warning, at the public cost, 
to lay his nefarious plans more skillfully next time. 

A like instance of malignant mischief occurred recently on the Balti- 
more and Philadelphia Railroad, near the town of Cecil. Nothing but the 
unusually slow progress of the train prevented a terrible catastrophe. 


—_-—-+- <-——--—- 


PROVISION FOR THE LowLy AND DestirutTEe.—A few weeks since, a pub- 
lic meeting was held in London, for the purpose of promoting the collection 
of funds to erect a place of worship and instruction for the use of one of 
the most degraded districts of that metropolis—Spitalfields,—at a cost of 
about $7,0U0. 


The Lord Mayor presided, and in the course of his introductory address, 
he said :— 





That the moral and physical improvement which the introduction of 
Sunday-schools had wrought in the country among the families of the humbler 
classes was too notor.ous to need lengthened reference; and by the 
adoption of the ragged school system, which had for its object the recla- 
mation of the poorest and most neglected class of children, who were almost 
outcasts from the pale of humanity, an analogous work of social and moral 
amelioration, was now happily in progress. Many were now bless:ng God 
for the instruction they had received, and the habits of cleanliness, industry, 
honesty and general prosperity wh:ch they had acquired in ragged schools, 
On Saturday last, he attended a committee-meeting at the institution for the 
. reformation of criminals in Westminster, when an honest and industrious 








ky, 


a man appeared, who attributed his own moral reformation, under God, to the 
a lessons he had been taught in that establishment, and who said that he had 
a brought a small subscr.ption, which, however, was all that he could afford 
Ss from his first twelvemonth’s honest earnings, in order to testify his gratitude 
= for the good that had been done to him, and the poor man, with a warm and 
2 overflowing heart, handed in the sum of 5/! The criminal population of 

a. th:s country could only be kept within anything like bounds by the expen- 
2 diture of very large sums of money upon prosecutions, gaols, and the like ; 
| j “" when the pubi.c was solic.ted te lend a helping hand in an undertaking 
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of a philanthropic character, such as the present, they ought to remember 
that few th'ngs were so costly to the community in this country as crime. 
His own experience as a visiting magistrate convinced him that there were 
thousands of criminals who had learned the bitter lesson that the way of 
transgressors is hard, and who would be willing to make any sacrifice in 
order to get back to an honorable position in society. Now, the object of that 
committee was to provide Christian instruction for this pitiable class of 
persons, and to preach the Gospel to them—to induce them to attend on 
public worship, the place above al] others where the Divine blessing was 
most likely to be realised—and to make them feel that there were those 
who sympathised with them, and desired not only to enable them to obtain 
an honest livelihood, but to do good to their immortal, souls. For these 
reasons Mr. Tyler, who had nearly 2,0 children receiving education under 
his superintendence in Spitalfields, and also 400 ragged ehildren in his 
school in the same distr:ct—was anxious to add to the existing instrumen- 
talities the establishment of a sanctuary in which those who have already 
been, or may hereafter be, rescued from a state of demoralization, might 
assemble for the public worship of Almighty God. He hoped, therefore, 


that the meeting would feel the responsibility of its position, inasmuch as. 


the effort which it made in so good a work that day might act as an example 
to others who should labor in the same field. 

One of the honorary secretaries then read an address explanatory of the 
intentions of the committee. This document described the spiritual destitu- 
tion of Spitalfields, and alluded to the answer with which the poorest classes 
usually meet those who recommend them to attend a place of public worship, 
viz., that their distressed condition and tattered apparel unfit them to appear 
among the respectable and better clad portion of the congregation. To 
obviate this objection, a temporary chapel had been obtained, to supersede 
which a more permanent building is projected, and a Sunday school opened 
for ragged children. 

The first resolution was to the effect that, “the attention of this meeting 
having been called to the fact that a large number of persons in the hamlet 
of Mile-end New Town, Spitalfields district, are living in total disregard 
of their moral and religious duties, and that these persons excuse themselves 
from attending the ministrations of God’s word in the churches and chapels 
of that locality, because of their poverty and want of suitable clothing, this 
meeting approves of the proposal to erect a place of worship where the 
Scriptures shall be read and expounded, and lecturesand addresses delivered 
by clergymen and others to the poor, destitute, and outcast, and trusts that 
the effort may be so blessed of God that the people who attend may even- 
tually be induced to attend those places of worship in connection with which 
pastoral overs'ght is uniformly sustained.” . 

The Rev. James Couen, chaplain to the City New Prison, said that there 
was an enormous mass of heathenism in London to cope with, for which a 
more extensive system of missionary operations than that carried on by the 
City Mission was absolutely necessary. It was said that they ought not to 
separate the rich and the poor in public worship; but the fact was that the 
poor could not be induced to attend the churches in which the classes above 


them assembled; and the style of preaching suited for silks and satins was 
not adapted for rags and tatters. 


——-— 


Disuonest Snop-Boys.—Five lads, all under seventeen years of age, 
were lately detected in a very comprehensive scheme of robbery in Boston. 
A Mr. Knight, dealer in ready-made clothing, discovered that a piece of 
valuable cloth had been cut, whereas the practice of his clerk and himself 
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was to tear it when they sold a pattern. Afterwards one of the clerks 
noticed another boy, named John Sperry, bringing in a bundle, which he 
carefully placed beneath the counter. Sending the boy out on an errand, 
he examined the bundle. It contained two pairs of pantaloons, made from 
the very piece of cloth relative to which he had been previously questioned 
by Mr. Knight. The boy was then charged with the theft, but refused to 
acknowledge it. Finally his father was sent for, and after an obstinacy of 
several hours, he acknowledged that he, with several other shop-boys, were 
banded together; that they had obtained a set of false keys to Mr. Knight’s 
store; that they were in the habit of entering the store and taking goods, 
and did so on the previous Sabbath! 

While the lad was making these disclosures, a boy in the employ of 
Roble & Humphrey, named Samuel Davis, came in with a piece of cloth 
which he had been sent to get matched. ‘Taking the alarm, he left the 
cloth, went home, asked for his brother Charles, but did not see him, left, 
and has not since been found. His brother Charles was then arrested. On 
searching their residence, there was found, principally in the trunk and in 
possession of Charles, a considerable amount of clothing and other articles, 
the result of their plundering. Among other articles were six velvet vests, 
black, crimson, and blue, made in the latest fashion, to their orders, from 
stolen cloth; also overcoats, pantaloons, two frock coats partly finished, of 
costly cloth, taken from Mr. Knight’s store, and a dark lantern, and the 
lead patterns from which the keys were manufactured to enter the store of 
Mr. Knight. 

The next morning, two other lads employed in different shoe stores, were 
arrested at the Depot, as they were about to take the cars to go into the 
country. They were charged with having supplied the gang with boots 
from the store of one of their employers. A piece of cloth was also recoy- 
ered which the boys had sold toa Jew. One of these two is thought to be 
the leader of the gang, he having been before charged with crime, being 
the’only one of the gang who is without parents. 

That our readers may have some idea of the deep criminal designs which 
may be attempted at a very early age, and of the necessity of applying 
checks and correctives in season, we may add, that the probable intention 
of these boys was to effect their escape from the country. ‘To meet the 
expense of such a measure, it is said that not long previous to their arrest 
they forged a check for $1,000, purporting to be drawn by one of the em- 
ploying firms, which was presented at the bank, but payment was refused, 
the firm at that time not having somuch money in the bank. The manner 
in which the signature was forged is related as follows: A sheet was cut 
from the back part of the check-book of the firm. An old signature was 
next obtained, and by applying it to a piece of glass or a window, the name 
was traced on the blank check with a pencil, which having been done, the 
lines were marked over with ink. The forgery is said to have been a good 


one, and had it been for $500 only, the money might probably have been 
obtained. 
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How THe Ovur.iaws or CANDEISH WERE Suspvep.—A mountainous part 
of the British possessions in the East was infested about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, by a wild fierce race, called Bheels, who regarded robbery as a 
sacred institution, and followed it as a profession! A tribe of fifty thousand 
of these plunderers, under leaders whom they implicitly obeyed, held the 
strong fastnesses of their native mountains, and seemed to defy the power 
of the government to dislodge them thence, more especially as the climate 
of the place was so deadly, that it was calculated that in three years’ ser- 
v.ce amongst the mountains of the Bheels, a hundred soldiers in every regi- 
ment became totally disabled. 

So degraded did the character of the Bheels appear, that even the Hin- 
doos regarded them as outcasts, whom it was pollution to assist, and righte- 
ousness to slay! Drunkenness fearfully prevailed amongst them, and they 
offered up bloody sacrifices to the false deities whom they adored. Their 
depredat.ons were dreaded, and so hopeless appeared the idea of their ever 
becoming anything but robbers and murderers, that a governor of Bombay 
had looked to their utter extermination as the only means by which peace 
could be given to Candeish ! 

Yet, by the mild Mounstuart Elphinstone, a scheme was formed to re- 
claim even these outcasts—a scheme which required yet more courage to 
execute than benevolence to plan. ‘T’o James Outram, a youthful officer in 
the Bombay service, was the dangerous task assigned,—and he did not 
shrink from it! In vain his friends attempted to dissuade him from what 
they deemed a vain sacrifice of his life,—he only saw the duty before him, 
and went straight forward ! 

Outram had already, in fight, gained some successes over the robber tribe ; 
he now sent back his detachment, and alone, unarmed, unattended, threw 
himself among the savage Bheels, his life being entirely at the mercy of 
those against whom his sword had been so lately drawn! Many times was 
he in imminent peril, but a merciful Providence watched over him whose 
errand was mercy. “Outram gained the hearts of the robbers,—he hunted 
with them, and astonished them by his feats of daring,—he taught them 
mechan cs, he dressed their wounds, he listened to their tales, he prescribed 
for their diseases; those whom the sword could not subdue, were subdued 
by the power of kindness! The young British officer enlisted the wild 
Bheels into_a military corps,—those who had carried terror in their name 
throughout the country, became now its defenders, and in less than two 
years, those who had been formerly trained only to slaughter and rapine, 
had shed their blood freely in the cause of order! ° 

And shall we draw no lesson from facts like these? Behold the power 
of kindness! Are we not called upon to civilize in our lanes and alleys, 
those whose education has, alas! too much resembled that of the robber 
tribes of Candeish? There are hundreds and thousands of unhappy boys, 
trained up to vice, living as pests to society, who require but the voice of 
kindness, the fostering hand of benevolence, to become, under the Divine 
blessing, defenders of the peace which they now break. Who will enlist 
them under the banner of the Cross,—who will come forward to enrol them 
as the soldiers of Christ? Who will venture into the haunts of misery and 
guilt to seek the outcast by the force of kindness,—the spell of sympathy 
to draw forth the latent good that may possibly lie in bosoms now familiar 
with crime. 


If Outram found success among the robbers of Candeish, can it be want- 
ing to those Christian heroes who go forth on a like errand of mercy, and in 
the spirit of faith and prayer toil in the service of that heavenly king, who 
willeth not that one of these little ones should perish ! 
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Wuo 1s ResponsiBLE FOR THE Discracerut Scene at Boston Four 
Corners.—It is enough to excite the indignation of every right-minded 
citizen of the country, that fights between creatures in human form and 
with human responsibility and destiny, should ever take place on our soil ; 
and especially is it to the discredit of our police that they should be ar- 
ranged and successfully carried out with the full knowledge of hundreds and 
thousands of persons, and attended by crowds conveyed to the brutal scene 
in open day, and by public conveyances. 

Such a scene was recently witnessed in a remote part of Massachusetts, 
known as Boston Four Corners, by parties who resorted thither from New 
York. One of the combatants, named Sullivan, was arrested at Lenox, 
(Mass..) and held to bail in the paltry sum of $1,500, possibly not a hun- 
dredth part of the money that was bet upon the issue of the fight. He 
easily found sureties in such an amount, and returned to New York. Here 
he was arrested on a bench warrant from the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
of West Chester County, setting forth that in the year 1842 he had been 
tried and convicted of manslaughter in the fourth degree, (the death having 
occurred as the result of a fight,) in that county, and sentenced to the 
State’s prison for two years,—a mild sentence indeed. But in September, 
1843, even this mild sentence of the manslayer was abridged by an Execu- 
tive pardon, on condition that he would not be engaged in a prize fight again 
during the period of his natural life! Having violated that pledge by 
another fight, in which he all but destroyed another human life, he is re- 
arrested with a view to subjecting him to the unexpired portion of his 
original sentence. ‘The prisoner was brought by a habeas corpus before a 
New York Court, and the proceedings were reviewed, and in answer to 
the allegation that he violated the pledge on the strength of which he was 
pardoned, he produced another full, unconditional pardon from the Execu- 
tive of New York, dated in December 1852, restoring him to all the rights 
of citizenship, and among them we suppose, the right to bruise any man 
to death that might be fool enough to fight with him for the amusement of 
others. 

Great gratification is expressed in some of the newspapers that the 
Governor of New York was so prompt and energetic in bringing the fight- 
ing parties and their accessories to justice. Perhaps if the former Gover- 
nor of New York had not intermeddled with the due course of justice as 
administered by a co-ordinate department of the government, the present 
occasion for Executive activity and energy might not have arisen. Every day 
confirms in us the conviction, that checks upon crime are multiplied in 
vain, so long as the right of interposing Executive pardons is unchecked. 
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An able article entitled “Crime and its Antidotes,” appears in the 
Church of England Quarterly Review for 1853, which closes with a very 
just and forcible summary of the chief agencies or influences for the coun- 
teraction of criminal tendencies in individuals and communities. We com- 
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mend it to the earnest consideration of our legislatures, courts, and magis- 
trates as suggesting many practical hints for their guidance. 


First, crime should be attacked in its nursery. Juvenile pilferers grow 
up into bold robbers, and we are convinced that it would be far cheaper for 
the State to take possession of and endeavor to reform such children than 
to punish them momentarily and let them go, The fault is often more the 
parent’s than the ch'ld’s. To meet cases where this can be proved, let the 
parents be taught that they shall not nurse their children in crime with 
impun'ty, by being mulcted in some portion of the expenses of the penal 
school. After being subjected to a reformatory discipline, situations of 
different kinds might be found for such youths, reserving for a certain 
perod the power of re-apprehending them without trial on proof of renewed 
ill-behavior. 

In the next place, vagrancy should be more strictly watched and severely 
repressed, It is known by the pol'ce to be the source of much crime, and 
the lodging houses of the professed trampers need a more careful supervis:on 
of the authorities. Indeed, the low lodging-houses of every description are 
too often the very hot-beds of wickedness. 

Lastly, in the vice of drunkenness and the vast multiplication of public- 
houses, lies one of the most unfailing springs of crime. As the establish- 
ment of true and lawful inns is one of the surest signs of improvement, so 
the increase of low drinking-houses is both the cause and effect of depra- 
vity. It is better to prevent offences than to punish them; and the magis- 
trates fail in their duty if they grant licenses to more houses than are 
necessary. If they exert themselves and prevent drunkenness and disturb- 
ance, out of which great crimes are daily arising, they will at least have 
the women on their side; for none but the wives of our laborers can truly 
tell what evil the drinking houses have done for their families. 

But the master-remedy is education. If alone it will not do everything, 
it is the base on which everything must rest. There can be no permanent 
peace unless it is founded upon religion, virtue, and industry; and these 
will no more grow without the application of patient labor than the inert 
ores of Australia will yield their golden treasures to the heedless passer- 
by. Our generation has not done its duty. Children may be yet counted 
by hundreds of thousands whose immortal souls and plastic minds are being 
trained up in wickedness and misery. These might be moulded into virtuous 
and useful citizens, as running waters may be turned into new channels. 
“Of all the men we meet with (says Locke,) nine parts out of ten are what 
they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education. Tis that which 
makes the great difference in mankind.” And one greater than Locke has 
left this memorable rule in the imperishable records of Revelation—* Train 
np a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 





Escapes.—Four prisoners escaped lately from the State Prison at Char- 
lestown, (Mass.,) one of them under a life-sentence, (showing that imprison- 
ment for life is not a certain security for the safety of society against the 
return of a murderer to its bosom,) and the others for terms of years. One 
of the fugitives who was sick with consumption was unable to travel fast 
or far, and was retaken. 

At S.ng Sing also, during an entertainment to some high State function- 
aries, a convict being at large against the rules of the prison, changed his 
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clothes for those of an officer, and deliberately walked out. Soon after, 
while many of the officers were absent attending a celebration of some sort 
ina neighboring town, another convict succeeded in deceiving the keeper 
by placing an image in his cell which past for himself. He was secured 
however before he had scaled the walls. 

A singular and almost incredible instance of an escape occurred at the 
New Hampshire State Prison. A convict left his cell with his comrades 
before it was quite light, to go to the shops, and secreted himself in the yard 
while the others returned to the prison, and taking each his breakfast in his 
hand, retired to their cells to eat it. The mode of counting them there is 
for each one to put out his hand, and Squires having manufactured a neat 
one from sole leather to represent him, it was counted with the rest. All 
was reported to be right; the watchmen were called from the walls to their 
morning meal, and Squires put a plank upon the wall, passed over it, leav- 
ing a leather hand to do his work! 

The inmates of the gaol at Princeton, (Ky.,) lately effected their escape. 
Among them was a white man under sentence of death, two others charged 
with murder, and a gang of counterfeiters. 

On the 25th of November, the jail at Tompkinsville, Ky., was surrounded 
by a mob of some sixty or one hundred persons, all dressed in disguise, who 
demanded of the jailor the person of Arguel McClaran, convicted at the 
last term of the Monroe Circuit Court of murder, and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted on the 19th of December. Being refused. the crowd forcibly entered 
the prison, using violence against those who attempted to interfere, and 
succeeded in rescuing the prisoner! 


AVAILs OF A Parpon in 1852.—A man named Sheppard was sent to the 
Michigan Penitentiary for passing counterfeit money, and when one-fourth 
of the punishment duly awarded by law had been suffered, the Governor 
stepped in and turned the fellow loose again upon society. Last summer, 
Sheppard and another man named Morgan, were arrested for hotel robbery, 
but managed to get off. Soon after, they tried a steamboat robbery and 
were committed. They escaped, but were retaken and lodged in adjoining 
cells, with a view we suppose to facilitate a further acquaintance. At all 
events, they took advantage of their proximity to contrive and nearly to 
execute a scheme to discharge themselves without a pardon. A key had 
been cut with great labor and skill from a piece of lead to fit exactly the 
cell-door lock. The prisoners had worked their hands through the door far 
enough to put the key in the lock, and had nearly succeeded in throwing it 
back, when they were discovered. It is probable that they only intended 
to try the keys at that time, as their plans were not fully matured. In the 
ventilator of one of the cells a note was found, written in pencil, asking an 
outsider to have a pie baked, with two saws snugly concealed under the 
crust, and then secure a safe passage for the pie into one of the cells. With 
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the saws thus furnished, they designed to remove the gratings from the 
outside windows, and thus effect their escape. The key was to be past 
from one cell to the other, by swinging it upon a strip of cloth torn from 
the bedclothes. Sheppard who is regarded as the leading spirit, was put 
in iron handcuffs, which he succeeded in breaking. A fine subject of exe- 
cutive clemency, truly. What incalculable mischief is brought upon 
society by such an unwarrantable exercise of extraordinary power. Is the 
evil irremediable? 
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Eastern State Penitentiary.—The returns for the Eastern State 
Penitentiary for the quarter ending Nov. 30, show twenty-nine convicts 
received, twoof whom were colored, and twenty discharged, of whom three 
were white females, and one a colored male. The whole number in con- 
finement Oct. 31, was two hundred and fifty, viz: two hundred and thirty- 
nine males, of whom thirty-two were colored, and twelve females, of whom 
three were colored. 

The reports of the visiting committee represent the institution as in 
remarkably good order. Allusion is made to an alteration in the cells of 
the third block, by converting two cells into one, making nine spacious 
rooms to be used as workshops connected with chair making. 





«The demand for that branch of labor,” says the report, “ is considerable, 
being greater than can be supplied; and the product bringing good prices. 
It was stated that full employment could be given to seventy men, if con- 
veniences could be provided for them. It is desirable the Society should 
encourage efforts of this kind to improve the condition of prisoners, by 
introducing a variety of employments, and particularly those more favorable 
to health than some that are now pursued there.” 


ee 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF EARLY Bo.tpNess IN Crime.—T'wo boys, 
twelve years of age, were lately arrested in New York, while in the act 
of purchasing tickets of admission to the “School of Morals,” known as 
the Broadway Theatre. A display of their funds at the ticket office excited 
the attention of a policeman, and upon his examination of the case, one of 
them confessed that he had stolen it from the room of Mrs. Wilson, for 
whom he had been in the habit of running on errands. After getting into 
the street with the money, he met his friend Thomas, whom he informed of 
his good luck, and both then visited a jeweller’s, where they each purchased 
a watch. ‘They then purchased, at other places, two wallets, two knives, 
two gold rings, a shot pouch filled with shot, and some other articles, after 
which they determined to go to the theatre, and there they were caught 
with the above named articles and $72 in their possession. Mrs. Wilson 
stated that $415 had been stolen from her room. The boy, however, 


declares that the $72 and about $25 more, which he expended for the 
trinkets, was all he took. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1854. | 
Presipent—James J. Barclay. | 
Vicr-Prestpents—Townsend Sharpless, Charles B. Trego. | 
TreasureER—Edward Yarnall. 


SecreETARIES AND CommiITTrseE oF CorrESPONDENCE— 
William Parker Foulke, Edward Townsend. 


CouNSsELLoRs. 
Job R. Tyson, Garrick Mallery. 
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James J. Barclay, Townsend Sharpless, Charles B. Trego, Edward Yarnall, William 
Parker Foulke, Edward Townsend, Job R. Tyson, Garrick Mallery, F. A. Packard, Jere- | 
miah Hacker, William Shippen, Charles Ellis, A. ‘T. Chur, Morris Wickersham, M 


| John M. Wetherill, Horatio ©. Wood, John Lippincott, John J. Lytle, Henry M. 
Zollickoffer, William 8. Perot, Benjamin J. Crew, Isaac G. ‘Turner, William U. Ditzler. 


cP Quarterly Meeting of the Society, 2nd second day (Monday) of January, April, | 
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INSPECTORS OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE Eastern District or 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





John Bacon, Richard Vaux, Hugh Campbell, Singleton A. Mercer, Andrew Miller. 
Warven—John S. Halloway. 
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Morat Insrrucrorn—Thomas Larcombe. 
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Sureninrenpentr.—Anthony Freed. 
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Matrron—E. McDaniel. 
Paysicran—Dr. J. C. Wall. 
Morat Insrrucror,—Rev. Wm. Alexander. 


Assistant Kerrers—C. Stagers, William Sharp, H.C. Snyder, Alexander Campbell, | 


F. Laird, J. B. Haines, A. Morrison, Alexander Burden, J. Watt, G. Kirkpatrick | 
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